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WHEN FOUND— 


ee with the January number The Dickensian will be 

published quarterly instead of monthly. This course has been 
adopted after careful consideration of the alternative of allowing it 
to cease to exist, which the great increase in the cost of printing and 
paper would otherwise make imperative. We feel sure that our readers 
will welcome the decision to continue the magazine in this new form 
rather than be without it at all. It will be increased to 64 pages, 
will be printed on better paper, and its price, post free, for the year 
will remain at 4s. 6d. as hitherto. Single numbers will cost one 
shilling net, plus postage. 

* * co * * 

The Dickensian has completed fourteen years of its existence, an 
unprecedented experience for a magazine devoted to the work and life 
of 2 single personality. We are naturally proud of this fact, and are 
anxious to carry on as long as it is needed. We lave the material to 
do so, and all we require is the continued support of our readers. This 
we feel sure will be forthcoming, particularly as no further demand 
will be made on their purses. But in starting a new volume, we venture 
to appeal to our subscribers to do what they can to secure new readers, 
and with this end in view we are willing to post a specimen copy to any 
name and address supplied to us for the purpose. There are thousands 
of readers of Dickens who do not know of the existence of our magazine. 
Each of our readers probably knows ove or more, and if, as lovers 
of Dickens, they subscribe to it, why should not they persuade their 
friends to do so too? By increasing our circulation, encouragement 
is given to increase its interest and usefulness. 

* * * * * 

All the usual features of the magazine will be continued and a 
new one added under the general title of “Dickens Day by Day.” 
This will comprise references to Dickens and his characters which 
appear from day to day in the press. In order to make this feature 
of our magazine as complete as possible, we ask our readers to send us 
cuttings of any such references which come to their notice, whether in 
magazines or newspapers. Each cutting should bear the name and 
date of the paper in which it appeared, and in the case of a book, the 
extraet should be copied out and the name of the book and author 
quoted. 

f * Eg * % * 

Among the articles to appear in the first issue of the new series will 

be especially written ones by Mr. Edwin Pugh, Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
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Mr. Willoughby Matchett, Mr. J. W. T. Ley, Mr. Charles McNaught, 
Mr. 8. J. Adair FitzGerald, and Mr. J. B. Castieau, whose article in 
“The Fictions of Forster’ created so much interest. Two Acrostics 
will appear in each issue and amongst the illustrations will be a newly 
discovered portrait of Dickens never before published, but which has 
been sought for by collectors of Dickensiana for years. This will form 
the frontispiece. he 
* * ey ope x 

Mr. Bransby Williams is still working hard for our Charles Dickens 
Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. On November 16th, he gave 
a lecture-recital on Dickens at the Manchester Hippodrome to a 
crowded audience, under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor. The 
theatre was kindly lent him for the purpose by Mr. Oswald Stoll, the 
proprietor, and it is hoped that the fund will be enriched as a result 
by £500. A report of the Recital appears in another page. An illus- 
trated eight-page souvenir was on sale, price 6d. and copies can still be 
had of Mr. Arthur Humphreys, the Secretary of the Manchester Branch 
of the Fellowship. 

* * * % * 

A new book on Dickens by Mr. W. Walter Crotch is expected this 
month. Jt will be entitled “ The Secret of Dickens,” and in it Mr. 
Crotch essays to show the influence of the earliest novelists, such as 
Richardson, Smollett, Fielding, on Dickens, and how, he in his turn, 
reacted on his contemporaries and on modern literature. The book 
will give a careful analysis of the themes of all Dickens’s contemporaries 
and incidentally review the philosophy of Dickens himself. 

* * * * * 


A novel and interesting pertormance of A Tale of Two Cities was given 
at the Rehearsal Theatre, London, on the 20th and 21st of November, 
in aid of the Charles Dickens Home. It was described on the pro- 
gramme as a “ Recital-Play,” was adapted by Miss Maie Hoey and 
Miss Clara Reed, and acted entirely by ladies. Miss Reed, as “ The 
Reader,” sat in the auditorium and read the narrative portions leading 
up to the dramatic incidents which were acted on the stage. Miss 
Maie Hoey played the part of Sydney Carton splendidly, and some 
good acting was shown by Miss Rundle as Dr. Manette, Miss Scott as 
Charles Darney, Miss McElrone as Lucie Manette, and Miss Bathurst as 
the Seamstress. The adaptation was very ingeniously arranged and 
met with a hearty and well deserved reception throughout the evening. 
Miss Reed as “ Reader,’’ showed fine elocutionary talent and read the 
story admirably and with great dramatic effect. As the play can be 
effectively performed in Concert Halls without scenery, it is eminently 
suitable to the meetings of the branches of the Fellowship. 

* * % * * 

A comprehensive index to our present volume has been compiled 
by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, and will be ready in the course of the month. 
With it will be issued, as usual, the title page and frontispiece. The. 
latter will be the portrait of Charles Dickens by Francis Alexander, 
published in America in 1842. The price will be sixpence post free. 

Tue Epiror. 
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ON WOMEN OLD AND NEW 
By Mrs. KATE PERUGINI 
On November 2nd last, Mrs. Perugini presided at a lecture on ‘ Dickens 
as a Student of Women,” delivered by Mr. F. T. Dalton at the London 
Branch’s meeting at Anderton’s Hotel, at the close of which she delivered 
the following speech.—EbDiTOR. ; 
FTER listening to Mr. Dalton’s very clever and delightful 
“appreciation,” were it necessary to offer any apology for the 
fact that my father did occasionally paint his heroines in shadowy 
colours, might it not be urged in his favour that long after he became 
a writer he was still a young man, with no doubt a sincere admiration 
for the young women of his generation which indisposed him from 
any dissection of their characters for the benefit of an inquisitive 
public. No one knew better than he, how every man worth anything 
at all has his own sweet and special ideal he can always fit in to an 
unfinished picture—and I will also claim for my father, since we 
are on the subject of his heroines, he had no fondness for silliness per 
se, but was rather impatient of it, and kept his admiration for those 
members of the sex who were strong, bright and capable. It is true 
he dwelt with apparent delight upon Dora, even in her most foolish 
moments, though that may have been because he had learned the 
secret how to make those moments lovable, and I ask you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, do we not also take Dora to our hearts and forgive both 
her and her author when we read her story—and ask for more ? 

My memory is not a particularly good one, yet for some things I 
have a distinct recollection, and can recall vividly Mid-Victorian days, 
when women and girls of the higher and middle classes lived a pleasant, 
if uneventful, life of peace and plenty; plenty of rather monotonous 
amusement such as garden parties, croquet, long walks, drives and rides, 
and in the evening occasional rather dull dinner parties, dances, and the 
always popular opera and theatre parties. Their mornings were 
occupied with the usual small domestic worries, and very often 
in looking after the interests of their poorer neighbours. Business 
disposed of, they managed to get through a large amount of letter- 
writing, embroidery and reading—novel reading and reading of a more 
serious character, for many of them were thoughtful in those days, 
and greatly given to introspection, a fault, no doubt, of too much 
leisure. Their manners were gentle and unobtrusive, their voices 
held the low music that Shakespeare loved, now raised to shriller tones, 
and as a rule, they were careful in their consideration for the feelings 
of those surrounding them; but they certainly had too much spare’ 
time on their hands. As an outlet for pent-up energy they were fond 
of ‘‘ managing ” their men-folk, an art in which they excelled, though 
often at the expense of the more difficult art of telling home truths 
without giving offence, which many women of the present day achieve, 
with excellent results. Not a few of the Victorian ladies were timid 
and took rather round-about ways in gaining their ends, whereas, the 
new women go direct to the point and are unafraid. But you never 
can tell—perhaps they may be trembling in their very decorative 
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shoes all the time, in spite of their commanding looks and martial 
stride—and this is not unlikely when we remember that courage, 
like beauty, is often but skin-deep. 

The women of theVictorian Era, however, who were not ~“ advanced ” 
in their views, and advancement was in the air even then, shrank 
modestly from encroaching upon man’s domain. To undertake an 
occupation or a profession other than literature or painting was to run 
the risk of being considered ** masculine” or “ unlady-like,” reproaches 
far more resented then than now, when, unlike their sisters of to-day, 
they seemed positively bent sometimes upon effacing themselves ; 
always a difficult thing to do in a large crinoline! Whether they 
succeeded or not is a secret of the past, but it is certain that for a long 
time they made few attempts at obtaining for themselves honours they 
would have been content to leave in the hands of the stronger sex, 
although I suspect there was latent in them all the very laudable 
desire to be up and doing. 

The sincere admiration many felt for such daring spirits as Harriet 
Martineau, Florence Nightingale, Miss Clough of Newnham, Octavia 
Hill, Miss Buss of High School fame and Miss Beale of Cheltenham 
College, paved the way to a more liberal education for their daughters 
and this reminds me of a little rhyme written about these two last 
distinguished ladies, by an aspiring pupil, who summed them up in 
these four lines :— 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 

Love’s torments don’t feel, 

They leave them to us— 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 
and a very fortunate thing they did, for under their tuition schoolgirls 
made rapid progress on the road to enlightenment, after they had mas- 
tered the lesson that a woman does not necessarily part with her 
feminine qualities when she ceases to be a nonentity. The many 
changes that followed this discovery, uninfluenced in any way by the 
stand-and-deliver methods of the suffragette, came about by very slow 
degrees, and it was not until four years and three months ago. during 
the awful upheaval that swept away all conventional landmarks and 
boundaries, a new and splendid race of women seemed suddenly to 
spring into existence in the early autumn of 1914. 

I remember an old riddle that asked : “ When is a lady not a lady ? ” 
To which the answer was: “ When her bonnet becomes her.” Were 
the question to be put to us now, as to when a lady is not a lady, we 
might answer : ‘‘ When she becomes everything she never was and that 
no one expected she ever could be!” For so-called “ladies ’’ who 
shone more or less brightly, and idly, upon the earth’s dull surface 
for a long period of its history were extinguished at the beginning of 
the war, and few are left to tell the tale. To be a woman, young or old, 
rich or poor, steadily working for the cause of 1ight and justice, is to 
be in these days what is universally looked up to, loved and respected, 
and a woman need seek no higher pinnacle. She has indeed taken 
her rightful place by man’s side, though in reaching it she may have 
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forfeited a little of that mysterious charm which hung about her so 
engagingly in his eyes ; and if at times he sighs regretfully remembering 
the past, it is only because he is still loyal and cannot recognise in the 
tall and beautiful goddess who walks the earth, the more humble help- 
mate of his early days. Give him only a short time and he will discover 
she is but a new and better edition of his old loving Eve, eager to help 
him now in the regeneration of the world, as she was long years ago in 
tending with him the shrubs and flowers of their first big garden. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON SENDS GRATEFUL THANKS 


The National! Institute for the Blind 


~B. W. Matz, Esq.. 
Editor ‘ The Dickensian.’ 
Dear Mr. Matz..- 

Now that your effort to put Dickens’s immortal books in the hands 
of blind readers has been crowned with such signal success, I feel impelled 
to send a word of grateful thanks for this practical testimony of your 
interest, and that of your readers, in a section of admirers of the great 
novelist, who hitherto have not had the full benefit of his writings. 

You have done well, and have put the whole sightless community 
under a debt of gratitude. In future when your contributors sit by their 
firesides and enjoy Dickens, how great a satisfaction it will be te them 
to know that the same works which they read with their eyes are acces- 
sible to the blind through their fingers. 

Long may the Dickens Fellowship thrive. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR PEARSON, 
12th November, 1918. President.” 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXVIII. 
FIRST WORKS 
(LEAR as the notes of spring’s first songsters were 
/ His earliest—’twas with him as with her, 
And he was even with her—his first flowers 
Resembled hers, due to those morning hours ; 
Lavish of perfume, yet winning the eye, 
Expressive of new glory in the sky, 
Sure of the freshening winds and pearly dews. 
Dainty, wit spring-flowers must take spring’s fine hues, 
Inviting welcome mingled with surprise. 
Catching these new, clear notes too from spring’s skies 
Kind hearts were taken by them as they fell, 
Each from a novel sphere : each flower as well 
No less.a spell spring’s first than autumn’s last : 
So clear and sweet, the first the last surpassed. 
From Charles Dickens : Sketches in Acrostics (1874). 
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DICKENS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


By W. WALTER CROTCH 
(President of the Dickens Fellowship) 


ive is high time that those of us who call and confess ourselves Dicken- 

sians, and who over and above our admiration for his genius as a 
novelist, prize the value of his teachings, and recognise his importance 
as a humanist and a thinker, should utter a very definite protest in 
regard to certain aspects of what may be described as the current 
propaganda of Reconstruction. That propaganda, it seems to me, 
though in many respects admirable and necessary, is marked by 
certain features, which I am confident would not only have incurred. 
the disfavour and criticism of Dickens, but which are bound to result 
in the failure of many of the schemes being launched under the generic 
title, now so incessantly forced on our attention. That there is grave 
need to reconstruct, not only our administrative and political and 
industrial arrangements, but also the ideas that underlie them, I 
should be the last to deny. Indeed, it is because of my belief in this 
primary necessity of the situation that I have felt moved to essay 
this protest ; for I am convinced that unless we approach the various 
problems that await settlement after the war more in the spirit which 
Charles Dickens taught us to develop in dealing with these and cognate 
subjects, and less in the spirit of Gradgrind, then no matter how 
admirably contrived, how carefully adapted the details of those 
schemes may be, they are bound to end in disaster. 

Let me say that I use the phrase “the spirit of Gradgrind ” de- 
liberately, though with no intention of writing offensively of the 
many earnest men and women, who have during these years of war 
undertaken to arrange for the rejuvenation of their fellow-countrymen 
now Peace has come. Gradgrind was an enthusiastic, a kindly and 
well-disposed man, but he fell, as we know, into certain errors which 
if they are not very careful, are certain to beset the efforts of the 
reconstructionists. He thought very little about human nature, but 
a great deal about the system, and the regulations that it was deemed. 
desirable to impose upon it, and he was continually hampered by a 
distrust of “ the man in the street ” as he was consumed with a zeal to 
keep him straight and put him in the path by which he should go. 
Now from many of the absurdities and crudities of Mr. Gradgrind the 
reconstructionists are entirely free. They would not, of course, stop 
their children going to circuses, nor would they object, save on aesthetic 
grounds, to flowers being interwoven with the drawing room carpet, 
but if we go into the matter a little deeper, we shall find that the aims 
of Gradgrind and the aims of the reconstructionist as now expressed 
have a resemblance which is positively startling. 

One of the most remarkable and ironical circumstances associated 
with the propaganda of reconstruction is that, though nearly all its 
advocates are Protectionists, so far as their practical constructive pro- 
gramme is concerned, they are Cobdenite in spirit. Nearly every 
scheme of reconstruction that I have seen lays an enormous stress upon 
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the necessity of protecting home industries and of conserving the wealth 
of the Empire, and especially its raw materials, by some system of 
tarifis, or other restrictions, to be imposed by the State upon the 
efforts and enterprize of the individual trader. Iam not at the moment 
questioning the wisdom or the necessity of these arrangements. It is 
perfectly certain that, now the War is over, the nation and, indeed, 
the world will find itself confronted with such a shortage of raw materials 
as will necessitate some system of rationing. It is true also that, as 
the reconstructionists continually assert, it is most urgently desired that 
we should adopt methods of “speeding up” the production of 
commodities, so that we may overtake and master the huge burden 
of debt, with which the war has left us. But where I complam 
of the declared aims of the reconstructionists, and where I trace 
their resemblance alike to Cobden, and to his fictional realisation 
in the person of Gradgrind, is that they have allowed themselves to 
become obsessed with the idea that increased production and “ speeding 
up ” is everything, not only in industry but in life itself, and that only 
by its attainment can we reorganise the nation on sound economic 
and really wholesome lines. If we take the trouble to study the 
controversy between Cobden and Bright on the one hand and Disraeli 
and Lord George Bentinck on the other, we shall find that the Pro- 
tectionists of that day were perpetually pointing out that a nation 
does not live by riches alone. They argued that even supposing the 
Free Traders were right in claiming all they did for their system, it 
would still leave us with several weak points in our national armour. 
They asserted that it would mean the ruin of our agriculture, that it 
would involve an unnatural and unwholesome dependence upon 
foreign countries for our food supply and that we should cease so 
completely to be a nation of producers and become so largely mere 
distributors (and as they put it “ pedlars”’) that even from a purely 
business point of view we should be offering golden opportunities to 
our commercial rivals. I suppose that in the main there can be no 
question whatever that the war has revealed to us the fact that there 
was at least a modicum of truth in these contentions. It is quite 
correct, of course, as the free traders point out, that the extraordinarily 
severe strain upon our wealth, our credit, and our resources generally 
have demonstrated that the Tariff Reformers were in error in asserting 
that free imports were ruining us commercially.- It is quite clear that 
no nation within measurable distance of commercial rum, no nation 
that was not extraordinarily rich, could have surmounted the terrible 
series of crises through which we have passed during the past four 
years. But has not the War taught us also that earlier Protectionists 
were justified in pointing out that riches are not everything to a 
people, and that, as even Adam Smith declared, national security 
must come before affluence? “ Fifty years of peace,” said Huxley, 
‘ have made us as rich as Croesus. But Nemesis did not forget Croesus 
and Nemesis will not forget us.” He was right. The War has taught 
us many bitterlessons. It has taught us that, however rich we became 
ander the system of free imports, we were not rich enough to afford 
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to neglect agriculture ; any more than we were rich enough to permit 
the capture of various key industries by the enemy, or to disregard 
altogether the importance of industrial chemistry or to allow unres- 
tricted play to a system of international exchange, of enormous benefit, 
indeed, to us financially, but debilitating so far as industry was con- 
cerned. The war, in fact, showed us that, while the main contention 
of the Free Traders was nght in that their system spelt wealth (con- 
sidering wealth in the terms of pounds, shillings and pence) that 
system left the nation defenceless in many vital matters. 

Now it is, to say the least, peculiar that, while the reconstructionists 
are for the most part Protectionists, their contribution to the question 
of how we can make good our deficiencies after the war is in essence 
of the Cobdenite character. The one problem, to which they have 
bent their minds is as to how we can produce more ; more cheaply 
and in greater bulk. Hence it is that we are faced with innumerable 
proposals for “speeding up ”’ industry, for shortening hours and for 
providing factories with more efficient equipment including better 
arrangements for the men employed. The reconstructionists are 
confident that, under the new order of things, with the better wages 
that they promise and the more efficient management of “the 
hands,” there will be fewer disputes more sympathy between 
labour and capital and an almost complete disappearance of Syn- 
dicalism, the sympathetic strike and other manifestations of that 
embittered spirit of revolt, which cost us so dearly before the war. 
I confess that I do not share that confidence I am convinced 
that as the process known as speeding up industry is applied 
with more and more intensity, and less and less discrimination, 
it will result in more strikes, increased disaffection on the part of 
Labour, and a deeper and more bitter realisation of that class-con- 
sciousness on the part of the proletariat, which invariably follows all 
attempts to treat him as a machine and not as man. It might perhaps 
be well worth while for the advocates of the ‘‘ speeding up”’ process, 
who do not in the least realise, as it seems to me, the dangers and the 
risks of the policy that they advocate, to read Hard Tumes and especi- 
ally that chapter of the novel in which Stephen Blackpool confronts 
Mr. Gradgrind’s friend, Bounderby, for they would then gain an 
insight into the psychology and point of view of the working classes, 
without which all their schemes are likely to prove as bitter and un- 
satisfying as dead sea fruit. There is this difference to be remembered, 
however, that whereas Blackpool approached his master in a spirit 
of meekness and humility, very touching in the narrative, the attitude 
of the working class leaders in the future is not in the least likely to be 
tinged by these attributes. 

So much then for the general spirit of the reconstructionist proposals 
as contrasted with the outlook on industrial problems afforded us by 
Charles Dickens. He knew better than to think that we should 
reconcile man to his lot by treating him as a machine and if we come to 
practical constructive details he was, I think a more prescient guide 
and a wiser social philosopher than those who think of national pros- 
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perity only in the terms of increased output. Dickens frequently 
directed attention to two grave defects in our national organisation, 
defects which the reconstructionists, it is true, admit, but which they 
have so far failed to meet by any constructive proposals. I refer 
first to the decay of the English countryside and the passing away of 
our peasantry. It is quite clear that if we are going to reconstruct 
the nation on any sound and enduring lines this problem will have to 
be dealt with. It is quite clear also that no one has so far attempted 
to indicate how the nation is to set about the business. While we have 
had elaborate schemes, and carefully thought-out arrangements for 
ensuring factory efficiency, no extensive effort has been made to project 
a plan for re-settling any portion of our people in our villages, although 
the close of the War presents us with an admirable opportunity 
of so doing. Again, Dickens wrote much in his novels, and in his 
contributions to journalism, upon the housing question. Its urgency 
is admitted, but the steps that have so far been suggested for over- 
taking the shortage in housing with which peace will confront us, are 
absurdly inadequate. Surely a system of national reconstruction that 
leaves us with a deserted countryside, and that condemns thousands 
of our people to live in homes, which are but a mockery of the name, 
while concentrating its effort on increasing output and larger profits 
is one that can only achieve failure as depressing as the Coketown of 
Hard Times. It is, in fact, one of those pretentious absurdities, whose 
hollowness Dickens’s satire was peculiarly happy in exposing and which 
imperatively demands correcting at the hands of his disciples. 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
(No. 6, SERIES A) 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 
One of Dickens’s Characters. 
Mend your ways by tackling me. (First). 
This wastes at night, that you may see. (Second). 
Together we're a pleasant party, ) ; 
Eeeaees as but very hearty. : (ihe: Whole), 
1.—Gently pressed 
I aid your rest. : 
2.—You may be very chummy with your mate, 
He’s not wanted here, I tell you straight. 
3.—Like gossamer transparent, and light as fairy’s wing, 
When beauty ’s most apparent I gently to her cling. 
4.—With “ed up”: your business you’re not fit for; 
With “ed down”: you'll get what you have bid for. 


SOLUTION OF DOUBLE ACROSTIC (No. 4, Series A). 
LuD, IO(na), TerroR, TremoR, LapI(s), EffecT. 


Correct solutions have been received from: Quilp; E. T. Wedmore : 
W. Ridley Kent; Maud Melville Fowler. 


[Solutions of the above Acrostic must reach us by the th December, in order that 
the result of the series of six may be announced in the January issue. —Ep1Tor. 


. 
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THE CHARLES DICKENS HOME FOR BLINDED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


QUARRY HILL, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA 


xs 
Now that the Fellowship has completed its fund for providing 
Dickens’s books for the Blind, its undivided interest and efforts 
should be devoted to the new scheme of establishing its home for 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. 
Already great strides have been made in the progress of the fund 
and nearly ten thousand pounds have already been received. This has 
enabled the Committee to secure the freehold of the premises, with a 


ANOTHER CORNER OF THE HOME 


balance left to go towards the sum necessary for the equipment 
and endowment of the building. This will run to still more thou- 
sands. 

Appeals are being made in all directions; but it behoves the 
Dickens Fellowship Branches to do everything in their power 
to help raise the amount required. Many are at work already 
and meeting with splendid results, particularly in Manchester and 
Hackney. 

This should encourage others to go and do likewise, and it is only 
by concerted action that a satisfactory and worthy result will be 
attained. 

Although the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors 
is being established under the conjoint-auspices of The Dickens Fellow- 
ship and the St. Dunstan’s Hostels for Blinded Soldiers, it is up to 
us to do our share towards its realization. 


 mceetam aati ela a 
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The house has been most carefully chosen with a view to ensuring 
those cheerful and bracing surroundings that, for the blind, are a prime 
OD ; indeed the conditions obtaining may fairly be described as 
ideal. 

Standing on the high ground of Quarry Hill, this commodious house 
is within sound of the sea, with a spacious garden of its own, and amid 
the purest airin England. A fine Norman Shaw building of modern 
construction with airy and lofty rooms, it is indeed worthy of the great 
object to which it is being dedicated. 

But a short walk from the house itself is the sea front and the Pier 
whilst the St. Leonard’s Public Gardens are contiguous. 


A SHELTERED SPOT 


Perfect quiet reigns about the vicinity, but, nevertheless, there is 
plenty of movement and life close at hand. 

Admirably fitted throughout, the mansion can be easily converted 
to its new purpose and made to provide a cheerful home for these tragic 
victims of the War, whose claims upon us need no emphasis. 

What is now required is a sum sufficient to equip and furnish the 
Institution, and thereafter to endow it, so that its future shall be free 
from all anxiety and uncertainty. 

It will stand as a lasting tribute to the heroism of our men, and be 
associated with the name of the great Englishman whose writings 
taught us to love and honour the valour and the virtues of the common 
people. 

Every one,. collectively and individually, is most urgently desired 
to help the Committee with the scheme without delay, and to assist 
them in their work; collecting cards may be obtained from the 
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Secretaries of Branches or direct from the Treasurer, Mr. W. Walter 
Crotch. 

Let your Christmas offering be to the fund. 

The Trustees of the Home are Sir ArtTHuR Pearson, Bart., 
G.C.B.E., and Mr. W. Water Crotcn, President of the Dickens 
Fellowship. Mr. Crorcn is also the Honorary Treasurer and Cheques 
should be made payable to him, crossed Coutts & Co., and forwarded 
to him.at 2 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C. 


A VIEW OF THE GROUNDS 


DICKENS THE SPIRIT CAN NEVER DIE 


The 9th of June, 1870, will be a black-letter day in the literary 
calendar. The father shall tell the son how on that cruel Thursday. 
Death stayed the hand of the greatest novelist England till then had 
produced. The old man shall show the young an unfinished “ Mys- 
tery,” closing a long series of honoured, treasured, well-read volumes, 
and shall tell him how their author dwelt in the hearts of all who lived 
in his day and formed a part of the self of every man or woman who 
could read his language. He shall point to the books as to a cenotaph, 
and bid the youth read ; and reading, the youth shall revere. The old 
man shall tell how a nation was stricken when the death-blow came, and 
how inwardly it grieved when the mortal part of the great and gentle 
author was laid in manner unhonourable in a honourable resting- 
place ; but the young man shall reply that Death came at Fame’s 
bidding, that the world should see no waning light—that the soul, 
which was of Heaven, was to be reverenced; that the body, which 
was of earth, it had been unholy to worship. Dickens the man is 
dead ; Dickens the spirit can never die.—Gent. Mag, V., 1870, p. 227. 
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MR. BRANSBY WILLIAMS’S LEGTURE-RECITAL 
AT MANCHESTER 


(YN the afternoon of November 16th, Mr. Bransby Williams gave his 

Lecture-Recital “ Charles Dickens and his characters” at the 
Manchester Hippodrome in aid of the Charles Dickens Home. The 
theatre was packed from floor to ceiling, and Mr. Williams’s performance 
was continually interrupted by rounds of applause which culminated 
in a tremendous ovation at the end. 

Mr. Williams has spent many years delighting thousands of his 
fellow countrymen with his inimitable impersonations of the immortal 
characters from Dickens’s works, but during the war his art has been 
used for another kind of entertainment. But Dickens in his lode-stone 
and the opportunity of returning to his old love is always grasped by 
him. It was a happy idea and an appropriate one that he should give 
bis unique talent in this respect to the aid of the Dickens Fellowship 
scheme for providing a home in the name of Dickens for the Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors. 

Mr. Oswald Stoll placed the Manchester Hippodrome at Mr. Williams's 
disposal, the Lord Mayor of Manchester presided and was supported 
on the stage by the Lady Mayoress, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, Mr. Yates, 
the president of the Manchester Fellowship, and Mr. B. W. Matz. The 
Lord Mayor in introducing Mr. Williams, cutlined the work of the 
iellowship in general, and spoke of the schense for which the rectial 
was given. Other speeches were made by Mr. Cuming Walters, Mr. 
Yates and Mr. Williams, and the company afterwards retired, 
leaving Mr. Williams alone on the staye. Henceforward. Mr. Williams, 
for close upon two hours, kept tle huge audience in rapt attention 
and delight. 

His lecture is not a dry-as-dust discourse: his design js imple. 
His task is to show what a great writer Dickens was, to tell his audience 
what it is in the books that has always fascinated him, and why it is 
that he can portray Dickens's characters on the stage with such success, 
whilst it is not possible to do the same with those of cther novelists. 
He takes his audience into his confidence in the nature of a friendly 
talk concerning the greatness of Dickens, his insight ito human nature, 
his true and simple pathos, the supreme quality of his humour, his 
satire, his tragedy—indeed all the qualities which make him famous 
and enable his books to be at this distance from their creation. the 
most read and revered of anv English writer. 

There was not a dull moment during the afternoon and when, in 
order to emphasize and illustrate his points, he gave impersonations of 
certain of the characters, the appreciation of the audience broke 
out in long and vigorous applause for his splendid acting. 

The result was a unique entertainment, comprising a literary treat, 
a confession of faith, and withal a remarkable display of histrionic 
ability. We should say that the Music Hall stage has witnessed no 
such an occasion, and the Dickens Fellowship is indeed fortunate to 
have so staunch a champion of its cause as Mr. Williams, 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
ROUND THE CHRISTMAS FIRE 


ae and closer to our hearts be the Christmas spirit, which is: 

the spirit of active usefulness, perseverance, cheerful discharge 
of duty, kindness, and forbearance ! It is in the last virtues especially, 
that we are, or should be, strengthened by the unaccomplished visions 
of our youth; for, who shall say that they are not our teachers to 
deal gently even with the impalpable nothings of the earth ! 

Therefore, as we grow older, let us be more thankful that the circle 
of our Christmas associations and of the lessons that they bring, 
expands ! [Let us welcome every one of them, and summon them 
to take their places by the Christmas hearth. 

Welcome, old aspirations, glittering creatures of an ardent fancy, 
to your shelter underneath the holly !_ We know you, and have not 
outlived you yet. Welcome, old projects and old loves, however 
fleeting, to your nooks among the steadier lights that burn around us. 
Welcome, all that was ever real to our hearts ; and for the earnestness 
that made you real. thanks to Heaven! Do we build no Christmas 
castles in the clouds now ? Lei our thoughts, fluttering like butterflies 
among these flowers of: children, bear witness! Before this boy, 
there stretches out a Future, brighter than we ever looked on in our 
old romantic time, but bright with honour and with truth. Around 
this little head on which the sunny curls lie heaped, the graces sport, 
as prettily, as airily, as when there was no scythe within the reach of 
Time to shear away the curls of our first-love. Upon another girl’s 
face near it—placider but smiling bright—a quiet and contented little 
‘face, we see Home fairly written. Shining from the word, as rays 
shine from a star, we see how, when our graves are old, other hopes than 
ours are young, other hearts than ours are moved ; how other ways 
are smoothed ; how other happiness blooms, ripens, and decays—no, 
not decays, for other homes and other bands of children, not yet in 
being nor for ages yet to be, arise, and bloom and ripen to the end of 
all! 

Welcome, everything ! Welcome, alike what has been, and what 
never was, and what we hope may be, to your shelter underneath the 
holly, to your places round the Christmas fire, where what is sits 
open-hearted ! In yonder shadow, do we see obtruding furtively 
upon the blaze, an enemy’s face? By Christmas Day we do forgive 
him ! If the injury he has done us may admit of such companionship, 
let him come here and take his place. If, otherwise, unhappily, let 
him go hence, assured that we will never injure nor accuse him. 

On this day, we shut out Nothing ! 

“ Pause,” says a low voice. “Nothing? Think!” 

“‘ On Christmas Day, we will shut out from our fireside, Nothing.” 

“‘ Not the shadow of a vast City where the withered leaves are lying 
deep ?” the voice replies. ‘‘ Not the shadow that darkens the whole 
globe ? Not the shadow of the City of the Dead ?”’ 

Not even that. Of all the days in the vear, we will turn our faces 
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towards that City upon Christmas Day, and from its silent hosts 
bring those we loved, among us. City of the Dead, in the blessed name 
wherein we are gathered together at this time, and in the Presence 
that is here among us according to the promise, we will receive, and not 
‘dismiss, thy people who are dear to us ! 

Yes. We can look upon these children angels that alight, so solemnly, 
so beautifully, among the living children by the fire, and can bear to 
think how they departed from us. Entertaining angels unawares, as 
the patriarchs did, the playful children are unconscious of their guests ; 
but we can see them—can see a radiant arm around one favourite neck, 
as if there were a tempting of that child away. Among the celestial 
figures there is one, a poor mis-shapen boy on earth, of a glorious 
beauty now, of whom his dying mother said it grieved her much to 
leave him here, alone, for so many years as it was likely would elapse 
before he came to her—being such a little child. But he went quickly, 
and was laid upon her breast, and in her hand she leads him. 

There was a gallant boy, who fell, far away, upon a burming sand 
beneath a burning sun, and said, * Tell them at home, with my last 
love, how much I could have wished to kiss them once, but that I 
died contented and had done my duty!” Or there was another, 
over whom they read the words, “ Therefore we commit his body to 
the deep !”’ and so consigned him to the lonely ocean and sailed on. 
Or there was another who. lay down to his rest in the dark shadow 
of great forests, and, on earth, awoke no more. 0 shall they not, 
from sand and sea and forest, be brought home at such a time ! 

There was a dear girl—almost a woman—never to be one—who 
made a mourning Christmas in a house of joy, and went her trackless 
way to the silent City. Do we recollect her, worn out, famtly whisper 
ing what could not be heard, and falling into that last sleep for weariness. 
O look upon her now! O look upon her beauty, her serenity, her 
changeless youth, her happiness! The daughter of Jairus was 
recalled to life, to die ; but she, more blest, has heard the same voice 
‘saying unto her, “ Arise for ever !” 

We had a friend who was our friend from early days, with whom we 
-often pictured the changes that were to come upon our lives, and mernily 
imagined how we would speak, and walk, and think, and talk, when we 
‘came to be old. His destined habitation in-the City of the Dead 
received him in his prime. Shall he be shut out from our Christmas 
remembrance ? Would his love have so excluded us? Lost friend, 
lost child, lost parent, sister, brother, husband, wife, we will not so 
‘discard you! You shall hold your cherished places in our Christmas 
hearts, and by our Christmas fires ; and in the season of immortal hope, 
and on the birthday of immortal mercy, we will shut out Nothing ! 

The winter sun goes down over town and village; on the sea it 
makes a rosy path, as if the Sacred tread were fresh upon the water. A 
few more moments, and it sinks, and night comes on, and lights begin 
to sparkle in the prospect. On the hill-side beyond the shapelessly 
diffused town, and in the quiet keeping of the trees that gird the 
village-steeple, remembrances are cut in stone, planted in common 
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flowers, growing in grass, entwined with lowly brambles around many 
a mound of earth. In town and village, there are doors and windows 
cloged against the weather, there are flaming logs heaped high, there 
are joyful faces, there is healthy music of voices. Be all ungentleness 
and harm excluded from the temples of the Household Gods, but be 
those remembrances admitted with tender encouragement ! They are 
of the time and all its comforting and peaceful reassurances ; and of 
the history that re-united even upon earth the living and the dead ; 
and of the broad beneficence and goodness that too many men have 
tried to tear to narrow shreds. 
Christmas Stories: What Christmas 1s as we grow older. 


WAS DICKENS A CHRISTMAS RENEGADE? 


By JOHN SUDDABY 
Il. 


hee the pictures of our Dickens fallen away from his high pedestal 
- to become a renegade, a most lamentable and sorrowful trans- 
formation indeed, let us observe the opening paragraph of Chapter XIV. 
of Edwin Drood, in which chapter, forsooth, the namesake of the book 
disappears, to be murdered, as alleged, at the instigation of our Dickens. 
Observe and read it carefully ; ponder over it, and ask yourself if 
its words are not eloquent and confirmatory of Dickens’s lifelong 
and hearty love of the sacredness of Christmas Eve. With the same 
flow of ink from his pen—assuming he wrote the chapter at one sitting 
and without leaving his chair—he writes first with the heartfelt fervour 
for Christmas as of old, and then finishes the chapter with what some 
readers say and assert as being clearly indicated and to be accepted 
as such—a murder plot ! A quick change indeed, and marvellous ! 
Here are the opening words of the chapter -— 


‘* CHRISTMAS EVE IN CLOISTERHAM. 
‘A few strange faces in the streets ; 
«« A few other faces, half strange and half familiar ; 
‘“ Once the faces of Cloisterham children, now 
“The faces of men and women, who 
“Come back again from the outer world 
'“ At long intervals 
‘*To find the city wonderfully shrunken in size, 
‘“ As if it had not washed 
‘‘ By any means well in the meanwhile. 


‘To these 

“The striking of the Cathedral clock 
‘“ And the cawing of the rooks 
‘From the Cathedral clock tower 

‘* Are like voices of their nursery time. 


“To such as these 
“Tt has happened, 
““TIn their dying hours afar off, 
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“That they have imagined their chamber floor 
“To be strewn with the autumn leaves 
“Fallen from the elm-trees in the Close ; 
“So have the rustling sounds and fresh scents 
“Of their earliest impressions, revived, — 
‘* When the circle of their lives 
‘‘Was very near traced, 
‘“And the beginning and the end, 

. “Were drawing close together !” 


Oh, the expressiveness and depth of meaning in the above from our 
somewhat afflicted Dickens on returning in his farewell journeyings 
to the city of his boyhood. The circle of his life so nearly closing in 
and the ends drawing together ! 

This is the old Dickens as known to us over his three dozen years of 
authorship, but with more solemnity and feeling than perhaps ever 
previously manifested. 

Oh ! perish the thought that he was horribly and quickly to volta face 
and become a deserter and renegade! It could not be. I don’t and won’t 
believe it ! This paragraph ot the return to Cloisterhan in its score or 
so of lines is more to be pondered over and adopted as Dickens’s mood, 
temperament and heart outspeaking than all the pages of going up 
and down those blessed postern stairs, the storm around the cathedral 
tower, men climbing and examining the tower (and by and by, not re- 
corded, coming down again—another mystery) and the general get-up 
of excitement, wonderment, and deflection of the onlookers, so much 
indeed like a conjuror’s allurements when about to trick you in another 
direction. This phase would certainly become our old Dickens, who 
Joved to be performing on a necromancer’s platform. From grave to 
gay quickly was a great power with him. It would be not only more 
to his mind and procedure, but more Christmassy by many points. 

It is noteworthy for us here to think further of Dickens’s picture of his 
return to the city of his childhood, and of his writing his remembrance 
of the autumnal leaves fallen from the elms of the Cathedral Close. 
These falling leaves were in his mind when writing the second chapter 
of Drood, introducing us to Cloisterham. On the return of the Clergy, 
Jasper and the choristers from the Cathedral, it is with the reddened 
Virginia creeper leaves showered on the pavement, and with the 
giant elm-trees, shedding as it were their leaves as a gust of tears. 
Some of these leaves, in a timid rush, seek sanctuary within the low 
Cathedral door, but two men coming out resist them, and cast them 
forth again with their feet. This description is, say, of late autumn, 
the story being designed or so staged to fit in eventually and be a 
Christmas Eve one. The season of autumn was from youth a great 
delight to Dickens, and in his musical play of The Village Coquettes 
(1836) he thus writes :— 


** Hail to the merry autumn days when yellow corn fields shine, 
Far better than the costly cup that holds the monarch’s wine ! 
Hail to the merry harvest time, the gayest of the year, 
The time of rich and bounteous crops, rejoicing, and good cheer !|”* 
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Then follows his familiar song to autumn leaves. 

Tt goes almost without saying that if Dickens wrote so fully and 
tervidly when but at the age of twenty-four, his feelings continuing 
uniform, sound and progressive, would intensify in the subsequent 
thirty-tolr years, when picturing his return to Cloisterham. Who 
can doubt it ? Certainly he is not to be gauged as in a terribly fallen 
and sunken mood and temperament and with a thoroughly changed 
and vitiated atmosphere around him. And in following up the deep 
thoughts of Dickens at this,period, one notices in Chapter XXII. the 
remark on returning from the boating on the Thames :— 


‘* And all too soon, the great black city cast its shadow on the 
waters, and its dark bridges spanned them as death spans life, and the 
everlasting green garden seemed to be left for everlasting, un- 
regainable, and far away.” 


And readers have wondered at the almost prophetic words of Dickens 
towards the very end of the final Chapter XXIII. :— 


‘** A brilliant morning shines on the old city. Its antiquities and 
ruins are surpassingly beautiful, with a lusty ivy gleaming in the 
sun, and the rich trees waving in the balmy air. Changes of glorious 
light from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from gardens, 
woods and fields—or rather, from the one great garden of the whole 
cultivated island in its yielding time—penetrate into the Cathedral, 
subdue its earthly odour, and preach the Resurrection and the Life. 
The stone tombs of centuries grow warm and flecks of brightness 
dart into the sternest marble corners of the building, fluttering 


there like wings.” 


Let us now “ nail to the mast ’’—(A good stout nail please. Thanks !) 
the delightful cameo about Christmas which Boz in his Sketches gave us 
in 1835, thus early in his career, and which heartfelt expressions he 
confirmed throughout his writings and never deviated or swerved from : 


‘*Christmas time ! That man must be a misanthrope indeed, 
in whose breast something like a jovial feeling is not roused—in 
whose mind some pleasant associations are not wakened—by the 
occurrence of Christmas. Do not select the merriest of the three 
hundred and sixty-four days for your doleful recollections, but draw 
your chair nearer the blazing fire—fill the glass and send round the 
song—and if your room be smaller than it was a dozen years ago, 
or if your glass be filled with reeking punch instead of sparkling 
wine, put a good.face on the matter and empty it off-hand, and 
fill another, and troll off the old ditty you used to sing, and thank 
God it’s no worse. Look on the merry faces of your children as 
they sit round the fire. Dwell not upon the past, reflect upon your 
pleasant blessings, of which every man has many. Fill your glass 
again, with a merry face and contented heart. Our life on it, but 
your Christmas shall be merry and your New Year a happy one, 
Who can be insensible to the outpourings of good feeling, and the 
honest interchange of affectionate attachment which abounds at 
this season of the year? A Christmas family party !| We know 
nothing in nature more delightful ! There seems a magic in the 
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very name of Christmas. Petty jealousies and discords are forgotten 
—social feelings are awakened in bosoms to which they have long 
been strangers; father and son or brother and sister, who have 
met and passed with averted gaze, or a look of cold recognition for 
months before, proffer and return the cordial embrace, and bury 
their past animosities in their present happiness. Kindly hearts 
that have yearned towards each other, but have been withheld by 
false notions of pride and self-dignity, are again re-united, and all 
is kindness and benevolence ! Would that Christmas lasted the 
whole year through (as it ought) and that prejudices and passions 
which deform our better nature were never called into action among 
those to whom they should ever be strangers ! ” 


Dickens a renegade from all this? Bah ! impossible ! 

One thing Dickens would additionally know of Christmas, and it is 
what his great and admired predecessor in literature—Shakespeare— 
said on the subject. It is as under, from the ghost scene in “‘ Hamlet,” 
when on the fading out of the ghost, Marcellus, of the guard, says :—- 


“Tt faded on the crowing of the cock. 

“Some say, that ever ’gainst the season comes, 

** Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

“This bird of dawning singeth al] night long ; 

** And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

“The nights are wholesome : then no planets strike, 
“No fairy tales, nor witch hath power to charm, 

“$0 HALLOW’D AND SO GRACIOUS IS THE TIME.” 


It should not be overlooked that Horatio the other companion of 
the guard in “ Hamlet” had just previously referred to the charm 
ef cock-crowing towards morn, observing generally :— 


“TI have heard 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn. 
Doth in his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at its warning 
Whether in sea or fire, :n earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine.” 


In “ The Tempest ”’ a song by Ariel, the fairy, ends with :— 


“Hark ! hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry cock-a-doodle-doo !” 


From these quotations I almost imagine, being as I am ir a Drood 
humour, that I hear that wretched boy Deputy yelping out— 


Widdy widdy wen ! 
I-ket-ches-Im-ont-ar-ter-ten 

Widdy widdy wy ! 
Then-E-don’t-go-then-I-shy— 

‘Widdy Widdy Wake—cock warning ! 


with Durdles somewhat flattened up against a Cloisterham wall receiv- 
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ing volleys of stones and prepared to pay ransom. And then presently 
Durdles as the “erring spirit’ (often very erring in this respect) 
“hies to his confine,” the “little antiquated hole of a house that was 
never finished ; supposed to be built, so far, of stones stolen from the 
city walls.” A very good bit of by-play this, of Dickens, thus giving 
us a pleasant variety of the cock-crowing business. Deputy is made to 
give a variety suitable to the time and for the services he renders in 
making Durdles go home, and he has plenary powers duly to punish 
him with stones if not obedient to the charm of the call. It isin Chapter 
IV. of Drood that we are introduced to this weird call and proceedings 
of Deputy, and in the next chapter it is recorded that his yelling is 
“followed by a crow, as from some infernally-hatched Chanticleer ”’ ; 
agreeing therefore throughout with the Shakespeare references. In 
my earlier years of reading Drood I thought the crowing of Deputy was 
founded on a nursery rhyme, but presently I saw its apparent origin as 
now given. And I recall also that Dickens in the opening pages of 
Christmas Carol on taking his readers into his confidence, “ or nothing 
wonderful can come of the story” alludes to Hamlet’s father and the 
ghost. 


WILL DICKENS LIVE? AN ANSWER 
By J. H. McNULTY 


ie the October Dickensian there was a pleasing aiticle by Mr. Sydney 
* Jeffrey, entitled “ Will Dickens Live?” With much that he 
says [ am in entire agreement, and I am writing not to contradict 
him, but to give a parailel defence of Dickens. “ Not much of Dickens 
will live,” said George Meredith, ‘‘ because it has so little correspondence 
to life.” This is a most curious remark to come from Meredith, and, 
if true, signs his death warrant as well as that of Dickens, for if there 
is one accusation that might truly be brought against Meredith by a 
hostile critic it is his lack of correspondence with life. 

But is this a fault? Meredith’s men and women are splendid, 
they are far superior to those we ever meet with in the world, but his 
characters are farther removed from real life than the greatest creations 
of Dickens. © Yet is it a fault in Dickens or Meredith that they did not 
slavishly copy life? Surely not a fault but a virtue. The daily 
newspaper has a far greater correspondence with life than any novel, 
but it lives not twenty-four hours, and what is fresh in the morning is 
stale and unfit for human consump.ion by night. 

Meredith was one of the greatest novelists, but creation was his busi- 
ness, not criticism. ‘In his novels,” says Mr. Jeffrey, “ Dickens does 
not seem to appreciate the significance of nature pure and simple.” 
This may be so, his love uf human nature was far greater than his love 
of nature “ pure and simple.” He generally used nature as a background 
for his actors. There are, of course, hundreds of instances of this, 
such as the storm in David Copperfield, the fog in Bleak House, or in 
A Christmas Carol; or the snow storm which ushers in The Story of 
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Gabriel Grub. all of which add enormously to the effectiveness of the 
story. 

Shakespeare made a similar use of natural phenomena. It may be 
that Gcethe’s saying. “ Those great heaits, how brainless usrally were 
their pcssessors,” is applicable to Dickens, but by transpcsing the 
words “ heart ~ and “ bia‘n.” it becomes of much wider applicaticr— 
“ Those great brains, how heartless usually were their posrsessors.”” 

“Tt is unsportsmanlike.” says Mr. Jeffrey. “ to ecmpare Dickens 
with mede:n novelists.” It isindeed. It is very unfair to the mcdein 
novelists. Modern writers may have surpassed Dickens in sume re- 
spects, they may have learnt to do some things he cculd not do, but 
one thng they all tail in, they cannot create living characters. In 
some wonderful fashion Dickens managed to communicate his own 
exuberant vitality to his creations, so that his readers always regard 
them as living human beings. 

All the delicately drawn and carefully shaded characters of mcdern 
fiction are like pale ghosts compared with the full-blocded characters 
(or caricatures if you will) of Dickens. 

As to his plots, they seem a matter of supreme indifference to him. 
He could write gocd novels with excellent plots, such as Great Er- 
pectations or A Tale of Two Cities; he could write excellent novels 
with very poor plots, such as Nicholas Nickleby or Little Dorrit ; and 
he could write even better novels with no plot at all, like The Pickwick 
Papers. In the same way he did, when he wished, invent excellent 
titles for his books, such as Our Mutual Friend, though he usually 
followed the custom of other great novelists and gave his novels mere 
labels, like Oliver Tirist or Martin Chiuzzcwi!. The greatness of a 
novel is generally in inverse proportion to the interest of its title. 

The work of a critic is not unlike that of the Astronomer, he is 1n 
fact the astionomer cf Jetters : one discovers spots in the Sun, the other 
faults in Charles Dickers. So long as the astroncmer confines himself 
to explaining the size end nature of sun-spots he is doing useful work, 
but when his interest in the spots makes him question the beauty and 
magnificance of the great luminary, then his proper place is not the 
observatory but the asylum. 

Dickens will never lack defenders, for the task of defending him 
against his traducers.is such a pleasant one, yet it is really quite un- 
necessary. Of course, he had faults, nearly as many as Shakespeare, 
quite as many as Meredith ; but what of it? It makes no difference 
to his greatness. , 

When all that can be said against him has been said, when every 
accusation has been made, we will answer in the words which Mon- 
tesquieu said of Dante :—“ I] n’est ni pur, ni correct, mais i] est 
ereateur.” 


A. series of articles on “ Some Famous Dickensian Inns” has been 
written by the Editor of The Dickensian for ‘ The Chrisiian Science 
-Mo:.ior,” of Boston, U.S.A. Each article will be illustrated from a 
drawing specially done for the series hy Mr. L. Walker. 
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IS DICKENS A “WASHOUT ?” 


if Meade. is a question asked in “ The Strand Magazine ” for last month 

by Mr. Arthur Croxton, and answered by a score of leading lights 
in the literary, librarian and theatrical worlds. Nearly every one who 
has replied to the question expresses ignorance of the meaning of 
“wash-out,” but nevertheless manages to guess with sufficient 
accuracy to enable them to send an emphatic reply i in the negative to 
the question. 

It was “a charming girl, highly educated,” who had * read wisely 
and well ” who first exclaimed to Mr. Arthur Croxton that “ Dickens 
is a “ wash-out,’ ” and prompted him to discover if it were true. The 
first thought that occurs to us is why do irresponsible persons make 
emphatic statements on subjects they know nothing about ? Perhaps 
this particular lady only made the remark in fun to annoy Mr. Croxton, 
whom we know to be a good Dickensian. Any way, the weight of 
evidence is not only against her, but the weight of the brains of many 
persons who, like herself, have also been highly educated and have 
read wisely and well. Here are extracts from some of their replies :— 


‘“ No person whose judgment is worth a rush doubts that’ the 
fame of Dickens is as durable as a rock.”—-EDMUND GOSSE. 

**T am quite certain that Dickens is immortal—quite certain.” 
—Harouip BEcBIE. 

‘“*T consider Charles Dickens the foremost of English novelists — 
sane, true, human, wise, witty, and clean !—such a lot in that Jast 
word ! Clean !!”,—Marie CoRRELLI. 

‘* He (Dickens) is as much part and parcel of the national life as 
is Shakespeare.’”’—-CLEMENT SHORTER. 

“Tf a ‘wash-out ’? means that Dickens is rightly fading from fame, 
then the phrase is nonsensical, for certain characters and scenes at 
least will live as long as the language.’’—-ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 

Mr. G. K. CuEsTerTON considers Dickens is much more a ‘‘ wash- 
in” than a ‘‘ wash-out.” It seems clear to him that the low tide of 
his popularity is past and he now holds a foremost place in English 
literature and English hearts. 

“Mont Blanc is a wash-out for anyone who has barely enough 
wind to climb Primrose Hill. Don’t trouble about the authorities ; 
try the bookseller.”—-BERNARD SHaw. 

‘His books will live for centuries.--GEORGE ROBEY. 

** Dickens is for all time, and wears an armour of public adoration, 
which if gnats alight on they must expect to be badly hurt, They 
can’t worry Dickens’s reputaiion.”--Mary pr NAvaARrro (Mary 
Anderson). 


Mr. Croxton winds up the symposium by hinting that there is 
nevertheless a mountain of rebellion in existence which is at any rate 
entitled to a respectful heariig. There may be, but all they could 
manage to say would not prove that Dickens is not the most popular 
novelist of this or any generation. 

The article is illustrated with some drawings by Mr. Harry Furniss 
comparing certain characters of Dickens with their parallels to-day. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—The opening meeting took place on October 9th. 
Mr. E. J. Timings occupied the chair, in the unavoidable absence of 
the President for the year (Mr. T. Brunton Peattie) whose most 
interesting paper was read by Mr. W. Powell on his behalf. The 
subject was “ Reading and Writing,’ and much good advice on how 
and what to read, and also how to put one’s thoughts and ideas into 
words was given by Mr. Peattie in a delightful style. The paper was 
highly appreciated. On November 13th, a meeting was held to discuss 
the question ‘“‘ Should Dickens be modernized ” (with special reference 
to the recent film representation of Dombey and Son, in modern 
setting). The opening paper was read by Mr. E. J. Timings, and the 
discussion was continued by Mr. Peattie, Mr. Rodgers, Miss Braham, 
Miss Bennett, Mr. Bristow, Mrs. Ellison and Mrs. Hutchinson. The 
result was a unanimous No. The chair was taken by Mr. W. Powell. 
With regard to the ‘‘ Charles Dickens Memorial Home” scheme, the 
Birmingham Branch has made a substantial beginning. Several 
members have worked nobly in various ways and with divers efforts 
to be made later, the Branch hopes to do its proper part in helping 
this work along. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.— The opening: lecture of the Session 
was given on October 24th. in the Goold Hall, by Major William Guy, 
R.A.M.C.. in the presence of a very large audience. Major Guy, who 
chose as his thesis a quotation from Juvenal’s Satires, “‘ quicquid agunt 
homines, votum, ira, voluptas, gaudia, discurses, nostri est farrago 
libelli * said that the universality of Dickens’s genius had seemed to him 
to make the classic quotation peculiarly appropriate. The great novelist 
excelled in the art of telling his stories, and he brought into his works 
a full and significant expression of whatever interested men, power, 
anger. love, pleasure. It might appear to some readers that many 
of Dickens’s love episodes were jog trot—they ambled along in true 
early Victorian fashion; but on the other hand nothing more truly 
beautiful had been written than David Copperfield’s apostrophe to 
Agnes Wickfield, or the story of the self sacrifice of Sydney Carton 
in his love for Lucie Manette. The lecturer read in several passages, 
illustrative of his points, from, Dickens’s works. Mr. A. Canning 
Williams, presided in the absence of Brigadier General Sir Robert 
Crawston, K.C.V.O., who had been sununoned to Buckingham Palace. 
On November. 6th, Mr. J. Cooper Calder and Mr. A. Canning Williams 
began the study of Martin Chuzzlewii_ the book of the year, by papers 
on “Jonas Chuzzlewit,? and ~ Mark Tapley”’ respectively. Mr. 
Calder’s paper was a thoughtful essay, expressed in epigrdmmatic terms. 
of the power of environment, while Mr. Williams's paper, a terse and 
clever production, claimed that Mark Tapleyism existed still, and 
that, in the records of the present war there are many instances of 
the bright spirit which rose superior to difficulties. danger and death, 
Mr. David MacRitchie, president, Mr. Riddell, Mr. Geo. Fairbairn, Miss 

Helena Sharp and Miss Hilda Skae also spoke. 


GLOUCESTER.—On November 6th, the Guildhall Council Chamber 
was filled to overflowing. Excellent readings from Martin Chuzzlewtt 
were given by Mr. Charles Fox, the President, Lady Bruton and Mr. 
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G. A. Adams. The President made a special appeal to the members 
again to contribute to Christmas gifts for our sailors and soldiers in 
the form of Dickens books and woollen comforts. Mr. Richings spoke 
of the enthusiastic appreciation with which the Dickens books from 
Gloucester had been received by our fighting men in various parts of 
the world at the last three Christmas seasons, and expressed the hope 
that all previous efforts in this direction would be eclipsed this time. 
Mr. F. H. Bretherten again called attention to the Hon. Evelina Haver- 
field’s comforts fund for Serbian soldiers and prisoners, and stated that, 
thanks to the kindness of members of the Fellowship and others. she had 
already been eble to send over 50 pairs of socks, ete. The President 
stated that it was hoped early in the New Year (probably in connection 
with the Birthday celebration) to make an effort in Gloucester on behalf 
of the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. 


LIVERPOOL.-— The opening meeting of the session was held at the 
Royal Institution, on October 23rd, 1918. Mr. Philip. the new Presi- 
dent, had a inmost hearty welcome from all present, and delivered a 
graceful little address. Members had been invited to make impromptu 
speeches on the following characters: Rosa Dertle, Mrs. Bagnet, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Gargery and Rogue Riderhood. A number of interesting 
speeches were made and a most pleasant evening was spent. 


LONDON.-— Members went away thoroughly delighted after their 
Meeting at Anderton’s Hotel on Saturday, November 2nd. Mrs. 
Perugini was in the chair, supported by Mr. Francesco Berger and other 
prominent Dickensians. Mr. F. T. Dalton, M.A., gave a splendid lec- 
ture on ‘* Dickens as a Student of Women.” He showed how rapidly 
the Master’s preseniation of women developed as his experience of life 
widened. He considered him to be the first novelist who realised 
fully the strength of the influence of women. The illustrative readings 
brought out clearly the extreme variety of Dickens’s female characters 
and the way in which they revealed his democratic sympathies. In 
eonelusion Mr. Dalton maintained that though there are gaps in his 
portrait gallery. and some types have passed away with the growth of 
the women’s movement, Dickens's ideal of womanhood is of permament 
value. Another rare treat was a delightful address by Mrs. Perugini, 
which is printed on another page. A further delight was the playing 
by Professor Francesce Berger of one of Mendelssohn’, Lieder ohne 
Worde, which he had adapted for the openng scene of ** The Lighthouse * 
when it was first played by Charles Dickens and his friends. He also 
played that popular piece “The Band Passes,’ composed hy himself. 
Miss May Haseltine opened the Meeting with selections on the piano. 
The Guild proposes to entertain, as last year, the children in several 
hospitals, and hundreds of toys, especially dolls, are needed. Parcels 
should be addressed to Mrs. Hill, 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.4 


MANCHESTER.—This Branch has been busily occupied during 
November. On the Sth, Mr. T. Fletcher Robinson presided over a 
‘sample programme ” entertainment given by the Concert Party which 
during the war has given a large number of entertainments to wounded 
soldiers in hospital. Mr. Gerald Farmer had the direction of the enter- 
tainment and it proved a great success. There was a large audience of 
members and friends. The work of collecting in the Kinemas for the 
Charles Dickens Home is proceeding with gratifying results. Including - 
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the subscriptions, the first hundred pounds has now been received: The 
larger theatres are now being visited and it is hoped to largely increase 
the sum already raised. The following subscriptions have been received - 
since our last report. Per Mr. Yates: Mrs. Heald, 4/-;- Mr. J. J.. 
Royle, £1 1ls.; Mr. James Brown, £2; Mr. William Brown, £5; Mr 
and Mrs. Laurence Clay, £2 2s.; the Lord Mayor of Manchester, £5 
5s. Mrs. Wainwright, 10/-; Mrs. Anlezark, 16/:, Mr. and Mrs. Hirst, 
£2. On the 16th November, members mustered in force at the Man- 
chester Hippodrome to hear Mr. Bransby Williams's lecture-recital on 
““Charles Dickens and His Characters.” The Lord Mayor presided 
and this Branch of the Fellowship was represented on the stage at the 
opening ceremony by Mr. Henry Yates (President), Mr. Albert Nicholson 
and Mr. J. Cuming Walters. The Council took advantage of the 
presence of Mr. B. W. Matz to hold a special meeting after the lecture, 
when Mr. Matz gave an interesting address on the work of the Fellowship. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On November 5th, Mr. R. H. Jackson lectured 
on ““Worthies of Nottingham.’’ Not until the names are tabulated 
have most people in Nottingham and Notts. any idea of the contribu- 
tion made by the district to the men and women famous in art, literature, 
sport, and other fields of activity. Many of these were mentioned by 
Mr. R. H. Jackson, who narrated numerous incidents connected with 
the notabilities he passed under review, and declared that no part of the 
country had more reason to be proud of the achievements of its greatest 
citizens than the city and county. The branch is arranging several 
functions in aid of the Dickens Home for Blinded Sailors and Soldiers 
at St. Leonard’s. 


TORONTO.—The season was opened on Octoher 11th, when a delight, 
f::] programme was enjoyed by a large audience. The president intro 
dve d Mr. Chas. E. Edmonds as chairman for the evening, and then 
dissppeared to rerppear in a few moments as Mr. Lillivick in the 
scenes from Nicholas Nickiehy, in which he was supported by Mr. 
A. J. Rostance as “‘ Mr. Kenwigs,” Mr. Chapman as “* Nicholas.” Mr. 
H. J. Baker as “ Dr. Lumbly ” ; other parts were taken by Mrs. E. W. 
Stafford, Miss Belton and the Misses McIntosh. Mr. Shearer sang in 
gocd voice and expression. Mr. Bert Pryor played with brilliant exe- 
eution difficult selections from Chopin, and the programme closed with 
a reading by Mr. Bell-Smith, who ennounced a new play by the players 
in preparation, the ““ House of Dombey,”’ and appealed to the members 
on behalf of the Home for Blinded Soldiers at. St. Leonard’s-on-the- 
Sea. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.---Sheriff Fyfe delivered his in- 
augural address as president in the Masonic Hall,.on October 28th. 
Sir Thomas Dunlop, Bart., presided. The subject of Sheriff Fyfe’s 
address was ‘‘The Dickens Women.’ Dickens’s creations, he said, 
numbered roughly 2200, and no fewer than 700 of these were of the 
gentler sex. Most of them were interesting revelations of womanhood, 
but upon the whole he did not’ think that in female characterisation 
Dickens achieved a success so marked as in the male sphere He had 
not, of course, the same scope, for it must not be forgotten in any 
criticism of Dickens’s women from the twentieth century point of view 
thet the age to which his creations belonged did not lend itself to a 
great diversity of character. By way of illustrating his subject Sheriff 
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Fyfe selected a number of the types of women found throughout the 
novels, and briefly described their characteristics. He had great 
doubts, however, whether Dickens ever completely realised the elus- 
iveness of woman’s mentality. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


* Ts Dickens a * Washout’ ?,’* Tilustrated by Harry Furni<s. Strand 
Magazine, November. 

“The Dickens Circle.” Reviews in Daily Telegraph, 25th October 
Bristol Western Daily Press, Glasgow Herald and Manchester City News, 
26th October: Sunday Times. 27th October; South Wales Argus. 
Times Literary Supplement, British Weekly, 31st October ; Birmingham 
Daily Post. \st November; Westminster Gazette (Weekly), Saturday 
Review, Cardiff Western Mail. 2nd November; Everyman (by Robert 
Lynd), 9th November ; Worning Post, 8th November; Colour, Nov. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 


All meetings at 8 o’clock unless otherwise stated. 


3. Nottingham; “Little Dorrit,” by Mr. Richard Ivens, in Dickens 
Room, Mechanics’ Institute. 
Eastwood: “ Betsey Trotwood,” in Girls’ School. : 
4. Edinburgh: Lecture, ~‘ Wanderings in Dickens-land,* by Mr. 
J. Mullo Weir, at Goold Hall. 
5. Stockport: Short character sketches by members, in 8. Sunday 
School. 

6. Manchester: Miscellaneous Papers, Readings and Recitations 
by members, at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 

London: Members’ Afternoon—-** Papers on .A_ Christmas 
Carol,’ Readings, Recitations and Music, at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, at 3 p.m. Chairman, Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 

11. Liverpool: Papers, *‘A Picture of the War,’ by Miss A. Reid, 

and **A Family Group from Dickens,” by Mr. L. Daly, at 
Royal Institution. 

Birmingham: Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. F. W. E. 
Jones at Grand Hotel. 

13. Hull: Musical and Dramatic Evening arranged by Mrs. H. H. 

Elsom, at The Metropole, at 7-45. 

Sheffield : Speeches on Dickensian Subjects. Music by Cathedral 
Quartette Party. 

Manchester: Special Social Evening at Clarion Cafe. 

17. Eastwood: ‘* Agnes and Dora,” in Girls’ School. 

Redditch: Paper, ‘‘ A Question of Taste,” by Mr. H. Guise, in 
Committee Rooms, Almshouses. 

18. Bristol: Character Sketches fron Hard Times —Sowing, Reaping, 

Garnering, arranged by Miss Long. at St. John’s Parish Hall, 


~] 


at 7-30. 
19. Edinburgh: Conversazione, at Goold Hall. 
23. Glasgow: Dickens Christmas Commemoration Entertainment. 


to Poor Children, in Trent Hall, at 6-30. 
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